Notes of a Tour through the Siamese 
States on the West Coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, 1900. 

By 0. AV. S. Kynxeesley. 

Having- assumed charge of the Consulate in April this year 
and wishing to become acquainted with some of the AVestern 
Siamese States which have not been visited since 1894, I left 
Penang in the colonial launch Seabird at 10 P. M. on 

Tuesday 11th December, taking with me Mr. PEEL, District 
Officer, Bukit Mertajam. I elected to go in December as the 
weather at this season is settled with a X. E. wind blowing 
from the land. It w T as a line moonlight night and we reached 
the mouth of the Kedah river before daybreak. 

Wednesday 12th December. —The Sultan’s Secretary came on 
board at the entrance to the river and we reached the landing 
place at Alorstar about 6.0 A. M. Here I was received by some 
of the leading officials and a guard of honour and we drove in a 
carriage and pair to the Sultan’s country house at Anak bukit. 
H. H. the Raja Ml da accompanied us. I arranged to be at 
the Consulate at 9.0, previous notice having been given of my 
intended visit some time before. After breakfast we drove to 
the Consulate which has been lately repaired. Every assistance 
was given to me by the Kedah Officials. I enquired into several 
cases of minor importance and a considerable number of British 
subjects presented themselves for registration. Having des¬ 
patched the business in hand and arranged to attend the next 
day, we drove back to Anak bukit where I discussed various 
questions with the RAJA Mlda. At 8.0 PAr. I paid an official 
visit to II. II. the Sultan who is in very feeble health and at 
times hardly equal to transact public business. Having taken 
leave of the Sultan we proceeded with the Raja Mlda to in¬ 
spect the Public Offices. The buildings are excellently adapted 
for the purpose and present quite an imposing appearance, though 
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the style of architecture may not be of the highest order. 
They were completed about four years ago and reflect great 
credit on the designer who carried out the work— Mahomed 
Lebby Tambi, formerly employed under me in the Police 
Court, Penang. He is now building a fine new house for the 
Raj a Mud a. 

The offices are admirably arranged—Treasury, Land and 
Survey, Courts of Law, and lastly an office for the Auditor Gen¬ 
eral. The various officials, including the Judge, were introduced. 
A Ye were shewn a survey map of the town with all the various 
lots marked on it. The offices are open from 10.0 to 4.0, 
Malays being exclusively employed, and in outward appearance 
at all events our colonial system is followed. So far as we 
could ascertain the office of Auditor-General is somewhat of a 
sinecure. He is said to query and examine accounts but there 
were no papers or books in his office. A census has lately been 
taken and we were shewn the figures which, however, are still 
incomplete for some of the up-country Mukims. I have on form¬ 
er occasions inspected the gaol, but did not do so on this visit. 
I noticed that the outside wall was beautifully white but the in¬ 
terior arrangements are I fancy what they have always been 
and are hardly up to date. Prisoners in chains are employed on 
outside labour in the town. A Kling dobi prisoner sent me a 
petition complaining that he was kept in gaol beyond the term 
of his sentence, but his warrant of commitment, which was pro¬ 
duced, proved that his statement was incorrect. The RAJA 
Muda, his younger brother, a son of TUNGKU DlA Udin, the 
Auditor-General and two others'dined at AnciJc bukit. AYe were 
the guests of the RAJA Muda. 

Thursday loth December .—The RAJA MUDA came at 7.30 
A. M. and we went down the river to the Consulate in a house 
boat, the Raja Muda pointing out the place where Lieut. 
Thurbubm, R. N., of LI. M. S. Hyacinth , was drowned when 
crossing the river at night after snipe shooting'in October, 1891. 
The current here is strong and the boat must have struck a snag 
and capsized. The body was recovered opposite the Consulate 
miles down the river. The grave in the consular grounds, 
which has a stone cross over it, is kept in good order. Enquired 
into a number of cases including a complaint by a Penang China- 
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man as to the decision of the Kedah Government with regard to 
a grant of land at Kulim. TUAN BULAT, Collector of Land 
Revenue, produced the plans and the documents and after a full 
explanation of the case I came to the conclusion that the Kedah 
authorities were justified in their action. A certificate had been 
granted to a Malay man in Penang who claimed to have been 
born in Province Wellesley, alleging that his father moved to 
Kedah when he was 6 years old. Good evidence being produc¬ 
ed that he was born in Kedah territory I cancelled the certi¬ 
ficate. A large number of British subjects were registered. 
The consular business being concluded we drove back to Anak 
bukit. At 4.0 we went by invitation to tea at the RAJA 
Muda’S and found a garden party assembled, all the leading 
officials having been invited. Having partaken of coffee, ices, 
etc., in the garden we adjourned to the billiard room. Returning 
to Anak bukit for dinner we left at 10.0, going on board the 
Seabird. The Raja MUDA and others saw us off and we drop¬ 
ped down stream slowly, anchoring about midnight inside the bar. 
I have visited Kedah at intervals since 1873 when I spent some 
weeks there learning Malay and I have always met with the 
utmost hospitality and kindness on the part of the reigning fami¬ 
ly and officials. 

Frida//, lJ t tb December .—Having crossed the bar at high 
tide about 4.0 A.M. we had a calm voyage with a light cool 
breeze from the shore. We passed numerous limestone islets 
and rocks of quaint shapes. At times it came on to blow fresh 
from the'N. E. and the spray from the white waves broke over 
our bows. Passing Cone Island near which the S. S. Perse re¬ 
cently struck an uncharted rock and went down, “ Cut Islands ” 
and the twin rocks called in the chart “ Darby and Joan” we 
made for the entrance of the Trang River which for half an hour 
was hidden from us by a heavy rain squall which came on from 
the N. E. The Trang River is like the majority of those along 
this coast, broad and fringed with mangroves, with many chan¬ 
nels. Having taken a pilot from Penang we were successful in 
reaching our destination without grounding on the mud banks. 
The seat of Government is by no means imposing. There is no 
town. At the landing place we were met by Mr. Khaw Jit 
Keat —the Governor’s nephew—two pony-traps being sent 
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clown to convey us to the Governor’s house which is situated 
about a quarter of a mile from the jetty. There is a Custom 
House and a few Chinese shops. We were not expected so early. 
Mr. Khavy Sim Bee, whose Siamese title is Phya Rasdanupradit, 
etc., the Governor, received us most cordially and after giving* 
us tea drove us along* a new road which he has made round a 
wooded hill on which his house stands. On the way he pointed 
out the new Government Offices consisting of Treasury, Court 
and Land Office which have been commenced opposite the gaol. 
The prisoners, Chinese and Siamese, are employed in making 
bricks and on road work. Mr. Khaw SlM Bee belongs to a 
wealthy Penang family and is an admirable administrator. Be¬ 
ing intimately connected with Penang he can do much in the 
way of extending the trade of that Settlement with Trang ancl 
the neighbouring Siamese States. He owns a Steamer which 
runs regularly between Trang, Pung-a, Penang and Deli. 

The old town and mines, wffiere some hundreds of Cantonese 
and Khehs are employed, are situated some miles up the river 
and the tin is brought down to the river on elephants four miles 
by a bad road. We had not time to visit them. Mr. Khavt 
S lM Bee described how he had effectually suppressed the 
Secret Societies some years ago, since when there have been no 
signs of their revival. He also informed me that the Siamese 
Government had decided to abolish the Gambling Farms and 
this was gradually being done. There is only one Sikh in the 
place, who is employed as a detective to see that no Government 
employee attends the Gambling Farm. 

Pepper thrives well in Trang, 25,000 pikuls being produced 
in a year valued at §28 a pikul. The soil is said to be excellent. 
Mr. Khatt Sim Bee pointed out a new elephant-road to Nakon 
on the East coast 70 miles distant. It is dignified by the name 
of a road but at present hardly deserves the title. About 15 
years ago orders were given from Bangkok to connect these 
Western States by telegraph. Poles were prepared for the con¬ 
nection between Trang and Ghirbi and the wire has been lying 
at Trang ever since. Many reforms are being introduced by 
the Siamese Government in these States. The officials of the 
old school have been removed and are replaced by young’ men 
from Bangkok who have had some training in their duties. The 
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latest innovation is the introduction of the Burma village system 
of headmen under which police and paid officials are dispensed 
with up country. Ten houses elect a headman. A group of ten 
villages has a representative headman. All occurrences such as 
births, deaths, fires, disturbances, crimes, etc., are reported and 
no one can move from one village to another without the fact 
being reported and some one found responsible for him. 
Mr. Khaw Sim Bee says that since the introduction of this 
system crime has practically disappeared. The Siamese he 
says as a rule are well behaved but when they are bad they are 
desperately bad. The Treasury accounts are kept in the Eng¬ 
lish fashion. The law is framed on European models and every¬ 
thing is up to date. The Opium Farm is run on the same lines 
as in Penang, the retail prices being the same. Living is 
apparently very cheap and prices are very much lower than in 
the Colony. Fowls are 25 cents, buffaloes $30 to $35. A 
certain amount of timber is exported besides tin and pepper. 
Giam (used for boat building and other purposes) is exported 
to Penang and Calcutta. Peacocks and teal are plentiful within 
easy reach of the Governor’s place, also green pigeon, and 
pergam. The revenue is paid as in the other \Yestern States 
through the Siamese Consul-General in Penang, 60% going to 
Bangkok. This is a considerable drain on the resources of the 
States and may help to explain why so many useful public 
works, which are projected, are not carried out. 

There are few British subjects in the place and their inter¬ 
ests may safely be entrusted to Mr. Khaw Sim Bee who is 
himself a British subject. 

The Governors of Tongkah and Ghirbi, who were leaving 
for Bangkok to take part in cremation ceremonies, dined 
with Mr. Khaw Sim Bee that night as well as two other offi¬ 
cials. The Governor of Ghirbi speaks English. I explained to 
him that I had intended to visit Ghirbi on my return journey but 
would postpone my visit as he would be absent. Ghibri pro¬ 
duces an inferior quality of coal or rather lignite of no commer¬ 
cial value though it is used with other fuel by small steamers. 

Mr. Khaw Sim Bee entertained us most hospitably and 
we slept at his house that night. 
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Saturday , 15th December. —Mr. KHAW SlM Bee when in 
Penang had kindly placed at my disposal the small steamer 
Damrony Eat , so I left orders for the Seabird to meet us 
off Telibon Island on our return from Tongkah. Mr. 
Kiiaw SlM Bee also very kindly sent his nephew Mr. Khaw 
J u Keat, who speaks English and Siamese, with us and he 
proved of the greatest assistance. A Marine Police Guard 
(Siamese) was drawn up at the jetty when we drove down 
and we took leave of the governor about 7.0 A. M., the Da - 
mrong Eat flying the consular flag. Outside the mouth of 
the Trang River we found the S. S. Artsaclong, the small steamer 
that runs between Penang and Pung-a owned by Mr. KHAW SlM 
Bee, high and dry on a sand bank. She had left Trang for 
Pung-a at night and not being able to make out the narrow 
channel marked by stakes had got on the bank about 2.0 A. M. 
on the 14th. After passing round Telibon Island the sea got 
rougher with a strong breeze from the land. The long island 
of Pulau Lontai sheltered us part of the way. After passing 
Pulau Lontar the sea got rougher as we got further from the 
land. Then after rounding a small island we altered our course 
for Tongkah with a following sea. The anchorage at Puket 
resembles that of Malacca during the S. W. monsoon. The 
harbour is very shallow and is exposed to the N. E. The 
Siamese gunboat Ean Euk and S- S. Petrel w r ere lying a mile or 
so from the shore. Captain Ring of the Ean Euk kindly sent a 
boat off at once, and owing to the heavy sea running we had 
some difficulty in getting off. However we got ashore in 
safety about 6.0 F.M. Captain Ring met us at the jetty, took us 
to his house, which is near, and introduced us to his wife, the 
daughter of Captain Webeu of Tongkah. The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of the Western Siamese States had sent his carriage for 
us and we were met by the Acting Superintendent of Police 
(Siamese) who talks English well, having been formerly employ¬ 
ed in the Penang Land Office. We were received by the Chief 
Commissioner who introduced us to his wife in a large reception 
room furnished in European style. He hospitably placed rooms 
at our disposal and asked us to make ourselves at home. His 
Excellency did not understand English but with the help of the 
Superintendent of Police and Mr. Ju Keat we got on very well 
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during dinner. His wife knew a few words of English learnt in 
Penang where their son is being educated at the Brothers’ 
School. The Commissioner is a person of great importance 
being over the local governors and corresponding with Bangkok 
frequently. 

Sunday, 16th December .—We had arranged to go early 
with Mr. Ross CLUNIES, Superintendent of Mines, to see a new 
road, but we found carriages ready and the Commissioner pre¬ 
pared to show us round himself. We were driven about a mile 
along a grass covered road till we were brought to a stop by an 
unbridged stream. This afforded a good example of what we 
found very common in these Siamese places. Roads, bridges, 
and improvements generally are talked of but not made. Every¬ 
thing bad is attributed to the late Governor. All sorts of 
wonderful schemes are going to be carried out by the present 
man. The old Governor for instance allowed Chinese to bury 
where they liked. The hills were allowed to be cleared of 
jungle for hill padi. Anyone could dig for tin anywhere, etc. 
The old Governor is said to be responsible for the tumble down 
building which serves as the Post Office aud so on. 

The explanation for allowing this stream to be unbridged 
was that all the timber obtained from Penang and Singapore 
which was lying ready was burnt one night owing’ to a lamp 
falling. We were told there was no stone available though I 
saw plenty within a quarter of a mile. We passed the house of 
the Superintendent of Police. Mr. HARTNELL, lent from the 
Burma Police, who is at present on leave in England. 
Mr. CLUNIES was also to have a house there and we climbed a 
small hill chosen as the site for a house for- the King of Siam. 
It is nice open grass country interspersed with scrub. The 
plans are said to be all ready but it is very doubtful if the house 
will be built or the road ever completed as there is a newer 
scheme for moving the town about two miles further away to 
the bay near the Light-house island which is sheltered and is 
said to have deep water. If this scheme is ever carried out 
the site of the present town will be given up to mining as it is 
known to be rich in tin. We then drove to the Central Police 
♦Station which was prepared for me to hold a Consular Court 
and I arranged to be there at 11.30. From there we drove to 
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the mines. These are interesting* from the fact that they are in 
the former bed of the sea, an embankment being* carried a 
quarter of a mile or so out to sea so as to enclose the mine. 
Two or three thousand Chinese miners, all Ilokkiens, are em¬ 
ployed here and there must be quite as many pigs as Chinese, 
These pigs are exported to Penang. Within the embankment 
which keeps the sea out the sand and clay have been excavated 
to a depth of some 50 or GO feet below sea level. It is an 
enormous work which may or may not be rewarded by success. 
I was told that there was a loss of $50,000 during the present 
year but this may not be true. We saw some tin sand being 
washed in the usual way. At present the average yield is 12 
pikuls a day but it is hoped soon to reach a richer stratum. The 
particles of tin are very small whereas in the mines near the 
hills large biji are said to be found. After inspecting the mines 
we drove to the Government Offices and were introduced to the 
Treasurer and a youthful looking Chief Justice aged between 
30 and 35. I wanted to post a letter but we were not taken 
to see the Post Office, which being a relic of the old Governor’s 
regime is not one of the show places. The Chief Commissioner 
has a good Office. Here we saw several typewriters in Siamese 
character at work. On the avails were some recent Siamese 
maps. During the day we received typewritten formal invita¬ 
tions to dine with our host. After breakfast at 10.0 we drove 
to the Central Police Station where I was presented with two 
petitions from Klings. One was about the division of some pro¬ 
perty of a deceased Kling man. It appeared that he traded in 
cattle and several persons were indebted to him. Before his 
death he called his friends and told them to bury him decently 
and have a feast, collect wffiat was due to him and keep the 
money for his widow in India. They appear to have carried out 
part of the trust and the recollection of the goats and 
fowls slaughtered in honour of deceased was still in their 
minds. So far as I could ascertain there remained a 
sum of about $2.50 for the relatives, deposited with a 
Siamese official. The other petition related to a matter which 
is still sub judice. Two Kling British subjects had a difference 
about some accounts and one was alleged to have assaulted the 
other. The case came before the judge and one was mulcted 
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in damages and ordered to pay $30 or some such amount. 
Against this decision he had appealed to the Council-General at 
Bangkok and an answer was expected in a few weeks. Klings 
cannot exist without litigation and I should think that the 
Siamese judicial system is well calculated to satisfy them. It 
must be a great luxury to be able to appeal to Bangkok in any 
trivial matter even if there are no results. While waiting I 
noticed a Sikh orderly being measured against the wall for his 
descriptive roll as a British subject. lie was wearing a specially 
high turban and I asked what his height for the Register was. 
I was told 5 feet 8 inches, but having removed his turban and 
boots he only reached 5 feet 4 inches. A large number of 
Sikhs were formerly employed at Tongkah but they were found 
troublesome and have been replaced by Siamese, only a few 
orderlies being retained. When the consular business was 
finished we inspected the Club where we saw some new Penang 
papers brought by the Petrel . We then paid a surreptitious 
visit to the office of “ the Royal Siamese Posts and Telegraphs.” 
I asked for stamps but was informed that they were not kept 
and letters must be forwarded on board. We did not ask to 
telegraph anywhere as we had been told that the telegraph 
posts and wires which run along the new road lead nowhere. 
In the afternoon Mr. CLUNIES came and fetched us with a buggy 
and dogcart. He drove me while Mr. Peel followed in his 
pony cart. We drove through the principal streets of the town. 
We passed over one new plank bridge but all the rest were 
rotten and there were great pits in the road. Bridges are said 
to be repaired only on the occasion of a wedding. We drove 
some distance along the projected new road to the town of the 
future on raised turfy land through brushwood. Everywhere 
were excavations for tin. Chinese graves, some newly dug—in 
spite of the new regime—were also plentiful in the brushwood. 
We then walked half a mile till we came to a mangrove swamp 
—then back along a cart track with the deepest ruts I ever saw 
till we struck the main road to the up-country mines. This 
road might easily be put in good order but nothing is done to it 
and there are deep holes in it. Up the valley is a wonderful 
aqueduct built of scaffold poles by Chinese some years ago which 
is said to be seven miles long and 100 feet high. We were 
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shewn a photograph of this and I should have liked to have seen 
it. Having 1 driven through the town we called on Captain King 
and found a gale blowing. The weather looked very bad and 
it was suggested that we had better delay our departure till 
next morning. There was a dinner party in our honour that 
night. Captain KING and two Danish officers of the Run Ruk, 
the Chief Justice, Treasurer, Mr. Clunies and others, about 14 
in all. A Siamese band played during dinner, Siamese and 
Chinese tunes, flutes aud fiddles. I took the Commissioner’s 
wife down and she was the only lady. The Commissioner after 
“ the King ” proposed our health and I replied. We left about 
9.30 and went on board the Damrong Rat in Captain King’s boat. 
Happily the wind had gone down. It was pretty rough outside 
with a head wind and the boat pitched and rolled, the sea com¬ 
ing over the bows. We got into smooth water under Pulau 
Panjang about 3.0 or 4.0 A. M. and anchored in the Pung-a 
Kiver. 

Monday) 17th December .—A lovely cool morning and the 
view beautiful beyond description with numberless limestone 
islets and rocks some rising to the height of four or five hun¬ 
dred feet with precipitous sides clothed with verdure. Mr. 
Ju Keat had started at 5.30 up the river to convey a letter 
from the Commissioner to the Governor. We were told that 
he could not be back for an hour or so and we therefore went 
in a boat— a very leaky one—to explore the river, taking the 
camera and Mr. Cuims’s orchid and plant collector. The 
Pung-a Kiver forms part of a network of broad channels 
among mangroves out of which rise at intervals great isolated 
limestone crags and precipitous rocks, some rising to 800 or 
1,000 feet in height. Our men climbing up the steep rocks 
got a miscellaneous collection of plants and orchids which half 
filled our small boat. We also took several photographs of 
picturesque rocks and caves. Then we returned to breakfast 
on the launch. Mr. Ju Keat having returned we went in a 
boat about two miles up the river, taking a rifle in case there 
were any crocodiles on the mud banks. We did not see one 
though the tide was low. The stream or rather mangrove creek 
got very narrow and at length we reached the landing stage 
where a Police guard was drawn up, and we were met by 
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the Governor’s Secretary with a pony carriage. The Secretary 
did not speak English but we learnt through Mr. Jr Keat 
that this was a new road to take the place of the former Gov¬ 
ernor’s road, which (of course) was bad. Like all the other 
roads we saw except that at Trang it was in an unfinished state 
completely grassed over with big holes in it, but further on it 
was much better. The scenery was very pretty. The road 
runs through an avenue of ansenas which at this season up north 
shed all their leaves. The road being covered with dead leaves 
reminded one of an English lane in autumn. There was noth¬ 
ing tropical about it but an occasional palm in the distance. On 
either side were broad stretches of fine turf with clumps of 
brushwood. Through the valley which is about two miles wide 
meanders the Pung-a River in a sandy bed. The valley is 
entirely hemmed in by precipitous limestone cliffs some 1,500 
feet high. On the left going to Pung-a is a huge block shap¬ 
ed like an elephant. After passing several houses and the gaol 
enclosed by a palisade, we reached the Governor’s place. The 
Governor received us most w T armly and offered us tea and cigar¬ 
ettes in his verandah. He is a most genial man but unfor¬ 
tunately he upset our gravity by his first remark which was 
translated to us by Mr. Ju Keat with a smile: This is a poor 
house to receive you in. It was built by the late Governor. I 
have plans all ready for a new house The cigarettes made in 
Siamese fashion w r ere excellent and the Governor told me they 
were made of Pung-a tobacco. The soil lie says is very rich 
and will grow anything — >100 pikuls of tobacco a year are pro¬ 
duced. value §5,000. I asked him to send some tobacco, cigar¬ 
ettes, etc., to the Agricultural Show. He is very anxious to 
make known the resources of his district and said he was pre¬ 
paring a report which he promised to send to me. He said 
there was great difficulty in procuring labour for planting. The 
Chinese all go to the mines. 5,000 pikuls of tin are got — 
brought in by elephants which only carry 4 or 5 slabs. He is 
very anxious to get some natives of India for planting. In one 
island he said there were 500 deer which he hunts with a pack 
of dogs. Peacocks he said were very plentiful. It is certainly 
a lovely place—very cool at this time of year and, I should say, 
extremely healthy. The lunch was so excellent that I asked if 
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he had a French cook. He said his cook was a Chinaman whom 
he brought from Bangkok. The Governor has a daughter being 
educated in the Penang Convent. He had been to Perak where 
Mr. Rod GEE had been very good to him he said. Just as we 
finished lunch three elephants arrived and the Governor asked 
if we would ride round and see the town, Rest House, etc. I 
mounted the leading one with the Governor and Mr. PEEL and 
Mr. Ju Keat followed. My elephant was valued at $1,200. 
A good number are sold to Burma. We first went along the 
road, the Governor who knows a few words of English point¬ 
ing out the present very unpretending Government Offices and 
saying “ no good house—next year estimate.” The elephants, 
as is their wont, left the road wherever a bridge appeared and 
made a detour. There is only one narrow street in the “ town.” 
I noticed a pillar box close to the Post and Telegraph Office. 
The people are half Siamese and half Chinese and a good many 
of the houses are dilapidated. After passing through the 
“town” we struck the river bed and went down some distance. 
It has a broad sandy bed. In the rainy season it becomes a 
swollen torrent which at times floods the town. Passing round 
by the Governor’s house we went some distance above the road 
leading to the river and came to a hill on which a Rest House 
has been built—a lovely site commanding a view of the valley. 
The Rest House is commodious but unfurnished. The Governor 
said that even at that season there were frequent showers 
which keep the place cool. There was a shower while we were 
there. The high cliffs clad with jungle no doubt attract the 
clouds. We were quite sorry to leave and I expressed my 
regret that as therp were no British subjects I could not repeat 
my visit as Consul. The Governor saw us off at the landing 
place and as we passed I noticed two men mending some of the 
worst holes on the road. We found the Damronrj Rat had left 
her anchorage and gone to the mouth of the river to take in 
firewood. This entailed an extra two miles pull for the men. 
We lay that night off the Custom House and slept on the deck 
peacefully. 

Tuesday , 18th December .—A pilot came off early and we left 
at 6.0 to visit the Kesum cave. This’ is some miles up a river 
similar to the Pung-a River with limestone rocks rising out of 
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the mangrove. Following one branch the river narrows and 
passes through a great limestone rock—forming' a natural arch 
fringed with stalactites. It was so beautiful with the sun shin¬ 
ing on the water seen through the arch that we took several 
photographs. Having passed under the rock and admired the 
scene we returned to the mouth of the river leaving for 
Trang about 9.0 A.M. It was blowing fresh and the sea was 
pretty rough—a glorious morning with a cool breeze from the 
land. Passing numberless limestone rocky islands we got under 
the lee of Pulau Lontar and before dark sighted Telibon Island. 
Off the Custom House we found the Seabird lying together with 
the Artsadong which had only just floated off the bank on which 
we found her when we first arrived at Trang. We slept on 
deck and had a cool peaceful night. 

Wednesday , 19th December .—At daylight we started in a 
house boat to see some caves up a river which were said by Mr. 
KlIAW SlM Bee to surpass those of Kedah. The caves are very 
disappointing and as we had no torches we could not explore 
them except by match light. It took us three hours to go and 
return and we regretted the delay as we could not reach the 
Langkawis before dark. Having taken leave of Mr. Ju Keat 
who had proved most invaluable to us we made for Pulu Terutau 
and anchored about 5.0 P. M. under the shelter of a small rocky 
island separated from the shore, where there were a few native 
huts, by a narrow channel. We were glad to get into smooth 
water for the night. We landed and searched for orchids till it 
got dark but the rock proved barren and unclimbable. Noticing 
after dinner that we were dragging our anchor and drifting into 
rough water I got the Captain to let out two fathoms more of 
cable. 

Thursday, 20th December .—Made an early start for Kuah 
where we had arranged to meet His Highness the RAJA Muda. 
It was still blowing fresh from the land. We reached Kuah 
about 9.0 and found the Raja Muda who had expected us the 
night before had gone on to Dayang Bunting so we followed. 
His small steamer was at anchor. He came on board and we 
went through an inland sea of wooded islands till we came to a 
small bay where we anchored and went ashore in boats to a long 
temporary jetty put up years ago for the King of Siam. "We 
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then followed a good jungle path through a plantation of durian 
and other fruit trees planted by the late AYan Mat. Having 
mounted to the top of a low ridge we descended to the shore of 
the lake Dayang Bunting where a long Malay house has been 
built on piles on the edge of the lake. Here elaborate prepara¬ 
tions were made for a feast, tables, chairs and everything being 
brought by the numerous Malays who accompanied us. Mr. 
PEEL ventured on the lake in a small canoe. We then sent a 
man out to take soundings with the SeabircVs lead. In the two 
places selected it was found to be 9 fathoms deep. 

The lake is surrounded by jungle-clad limestone cliffs some 
500 to 1,000 feet high which enclose the lake except at the 
lower end where a low rocky ridge separates it from the sea. 
The lake (fresh water) is about 500 yards long. We took a 
sample of the water which I brought to Penang for analysis. 
After an excellent meal we went round by boat to what once 
must have formed the inlet to the present lake from the sea. 
Masses of limestone rock have blocked the entrance so that there 
is now no connection between lake and sea. After climbing 
some rocks about 40 feet high we looked right down on the lake 
the surface of which, so far as we could judge, appeared to be 
some 10 feet above the sea level. This is a mere conjecture. 
From Dayang Bunting we should have gone to Telaga tujoh but 
the Raja Mu DA wanted to show us the Goa Cherita (Legend 
Cave) which they said could be reached in an hour. Asa matter 
of fact it took us 2^ hours to get there. The scenery of this 
Archipelago is lovely as you wind about among the wooded hills. 
The highest hill is Gunong Raya which is over 3,000 feet high. 
A striking feature in the distance is the serrated range known as 
Gunong Chinchang. Once more we were destined to be disap¬ 
pointed in the matter of caves. The cave is a very ordinary 
limestone cave and the only interest that attaches to it is an in¬ 
scription in Arabic character high on the limestone cliff at the 
entrance. Certain Arabic words and names can be made out 
but whether it is ancient as the Malays like to believe. or only 
some hundred years old it is impossible to say. Below Malays 
and English visitors have inscribed their initials • with charcoal 
and we were told to do the same. It was nearly dark when we 
started to return to Kuah. Fortunately we had a pilot who was 
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able to direct our course through the winding channels some¬ 
times very narrow and between high rocks. It was intricate 
navigation in the dark but we got safely back to Kuah about 8.0. 
We then landed and had dinner in a house built by WAN 
Mat after which we left with a Kedah pilot kindly lent by the 
Raja Muda. 

Friday , 21st December .—Reached Penang about 7.0 A. M. 

General Remarks. 

The best season to visit these States is undoubtedly Decem¬ 
ber-January when delightful weather may be counted on. It is 
the dry season and a cool breeze blows continuously off the land. 
The Seabird is not lit for such a trip. The Damrang Rat though 
not much bigger is a better sea boat. When I describe the sea 
as “ rough ” I mean for a launch. In the Sea Belle the trip at 
this time of year would be a delightful one, Pung-a especially 
being worth a visit for its lovely scenery. 

One thing that struck us was that during all the while we 
were at sea—always in sight of land—we hardly saw a junk, 
boat or sign of population. In Trang and to the Northward the 
Malays or Samsams resemble the Siamese. They do not speak 
Malay but are said to be Mohamedans. Mr. Maxwell’s remark 
in 1889 that the Siamese Government neither makes nor main¬ 
tains roads is true now. Neither has the telegraph made any 
progress since that time. Mr. Maxwell remarks further that 
these States all suffer from being regarded in Bangkok not as 
provinces to be developed but as mere sources of revenue to be 
spent at the capital. Sixty per cent, of the revenue still goes to 
Bangkok. There is evidently now a desire on the part of the 
Government at Bangkok to improve the local administration of 
these Western provinces and no doubt many reforms have been 
carried out in the last few years. At Trang there were many 
signs of progress visible. This I attribute to Mr. Khaw Sim 
Bee’s energy and good administration. 

Tongkah is a land of promise. A large number of schemes 
are going to be carried out but these promises evoke a smile 
from those who have been used to the administration of the 
palace. The country is evidently full of tin but the Government 
does nothing to improve the roads or open up the place. The 
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harbour has silted up and a vessel of any size has to anchor a 
long way out. I cannot say whether the new harbour will be 
adopted and the town moved as is talked of. 

Puket , by the way, is the name ot the town, Tongkuh being 
the name of the island or what is really a peninsula as the narrow 
strait (Pa Prak) is only half a mile across and fordable by ele¬ 
phants at low tide. 

The Strait is between Salting and Takuatong on the mainland 
hence the Malay name for Tongkah Ujpng Salemg corrupted to 
Junk Ceylon. No one can visit these places without seeing how 
dependent they are on Penang. Under a Government such as 
that of the Federated Malay States they could soon be changed 
into rich provinces and trade would expand in a wonderful man¬ 
ner. With mineral wealth and a fertile soil the population would 
increase and Chinese would be attracted to invest capital there. 
Under the present regime in spite of many reforms in the selec¬ 
tion of officers, the administration of justice, etc., it may be 
doubted whether any substantial progress will be made toward 
opening up the country, at all events unless the revenue is spent 
on public works and improvements. Formerly when the mines 
were more prosperous 60 Sikhs were employed under Captain 
Webbk but these have been dispensed with and the only British 
subjects beyond a few Penang-born Chinese appear to be Klings 
who trade in cattle with Penang. Capital punishment is not in¬ 
dicted in these States—those convicted of capital offences being 
sent to Bangkok. 

From the islands in this archipelago which are scarcely in¬ 
habited are procured edible birds’ nests and guano. 

Captain Ring of the Royal Siamese Navy showed us a col¬ 
lection of small clay figures of Buddha said to have been found 
by the collectors of guano buried in caves. Whether these are 
ancient as supposed or modern I am unable to say. Mr. Khaw 
Ju Keat promised to send me some which I will forward to the 
Curator of the Raffles Museum. 

The long wooded island of Pulau Lontar (said to be coveted 
by the Germans) lying to the North Trang fringed on the west by 
a sandy shore appears to be scarcely inhabited except by a few 
fishermen. The Langkawi group of islands are sparsely inhabited 
by Malays and there are said to be about 100 Chinese. A Chinese 
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are planting pepper in one place. Pulau A dang, one of the Biltong 
group lying' to the North of the Langkawis and further out to sea, 
is visible on a clear day from Penang llill. This lies near the track 
of the British India boats on the way to .Rangoon and would be 
worth a visit. 

I enquired into the health of the place we touched at. In 
Kedah there is a Eurasian doctor (Boyer) who told me that 
there was little sickness. The drinking water is derived from 
the Kedah river which passes the Consulate and Ana/c bukit. 
The water is somewhat brackish and must be much polluted. 
Trang was said to be very healthy. In the early part of the 
year a few cases of plague occurred among the miners in Tong- 
kali but this appears to have died out soon and the health of the 
place is now said to be good. The Siamese Government on the 
representation of our Government decided to appoint a Medical 
Officer to reside there. No one has yet been appointed and the 
Commissioner consulted me as to whether a Dr. AMXER who has 
been residing there for some time was fitted for the place. I 
could only say that I believed he had the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions but could not be sure. The Governor of Pung-a assured 
me that his place was extremely healthy and that there was no 
sickness. 

I had not visited Kedah, with which I was formerly well 
acquainted, for many years. It is a fine country—a vast tract 
of padi land interspersed with low hills. The revenue has in¬ 
creased very considerably of late. The Sultan spends the re¬ 
venue as he likes, sending the “ Bunga mas ’’ to the King of 
Siam as Suzerain. A Penang Chinaman advances money to the 
Malay cultivators and mills the rice purchased from them. 
Another Chinaman has opened up a sugar estate on the banks 
of the river below Alor star . The Sinkep Tin Mining Company 
are working with success near the base of Kedah Peak while 
there are large tapioca plantations near the Muda. Kulim at the 
back of Bukit Mertajam is a thriving place with Chinese tin 
mines and plantations. It would be an advantage if the rail¬ 
way were extended from Bukit Mertajam to Kulim as has long 
been proposed but the Sultan of Kedah is at present in such a 
feeble state of health that he hesitates to take any action in the 
matter though he says he will not object to the railway. 


9 
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It is interesting to see how a purely Malay Government 
without European interference or guidance has endeavoured to 
model the administration on our colonial lines even to the ap¬ 
pointment of an Auditor General. Only Malays are employed 
in the public offices most of them being men of good position. 
Here there is a real Post arid Telegraph Office, the Telegraph 
Department being' superintended by a son of the Government 
Munshi at Singapore. 

I cannot conclude without referring to the hospitable and 
kind way in which we were everywhere received, the authori¬ 
ties doing everything that could be done to make our visit 
agreeable and assisting me in my consular work. 


